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THE WEEK OF EXPECTATION 


When the Risen Savior met with His apostles, prior to His As- 
cension, He “charged them not to depart from Jerusalem, but to wait 
for the promise of the Father, which ye heard from me; for John 
indeed baptized with water; but ye shall be baptized in the Holy 
Spirit not many days hence.” Acts 1:4-5. 


_ The Apostles witnessed their Lord’s Ascension and obediently 
returned to Jerusalem and assembled in the upper room,—probably 
the same room where The Last Supper had been celebrated. There 
“they all with one accord continued steadfastly in prayer, with the 
women, and Mary the mother of Jesus, and with his brethren.” Acts 
1:14. 


The time between Ascension and Pentecost has of old been con- 
sidered a part of the Easter Feast. At the same time it has been ob- 
served as the immediate preparation period for the celebration of Pen- 
tecost. By some it has been called “The Week of Expectation” and 
by others “The Apostles’ Fast”. It bridges Easter and Pentecost and 
helps the faithful to recognize that Pentecost is the brilliant and ma- 
jestic closing of the Easter feast. 


The Sunday in the Week of Expectation was perhaps “the darkest 
Sunday that was ever hallowed by the Church”. The little group of 
faithful was only one hundred and twenty (Acts 1:15), the eleven 
apostles, with the Blessed Virgin and the other holy women, includ- 
ed. Their Lord had said, “I will not leave you orphans” (John 16:18) 
but on this Sunday, the Lord had gone up to glory and the Comforter 
was not yet come. So for the time being they were orphans, but they 
looked for the fulfillment of the promise, and continued in prayer 
and supplication. 


The Collect for Expectation Sunday or the Sunday after Ascension 
makes us sympathize with the little band of disciples, to whom Jesus 
had given the promise of His abiding and sustaining presence. In 
the Collect we pray that we may not be “left comfortless”, and we 
beseech Almighty God, by the power of the Spirit, to “be sober, and 
watch unto prayer and, “have fervent charity among ourselves”. 
And we are exhorted, bearing in mind individual responsibility, 
that we are to “minister one to another”, according to the gifts we 
have received. The gilts of the Holy Spirit are received by those 
only who are prepared to receive them and to use them. 


The Gospel repeats the solemn words of Christ to the Apostles, 
predicting their labors, trials, and sufferings. At the same time the 
promise of comfort is renewed, “When the Comforter is come, whom 
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I will send unto you from the Father — even the Spirit of truth whieh 
proceedeth from the Father — he shall testify of Me. 

Think of the joy and rapture that came to the little Church, oun 
up in Jerusalem “like lambs among wolves”, when after ten days of 
praying and waiting the Eternal Spirit suddenly manifests His pres- 
ence. What assurance, comfort and support it received. It proved 
the risen Jesus to be also the glorified Jesus. (St. John 7:39) It in- 
spired the Church with new hope and courage. This is seen in the 
change that came over the once timid Peter; and in the boldness of 
the whole Church that had secluded itself “for fear of the Jews 

The Spirit came, not for the moment only, but to abide with the 
Church forever, “even the Spirit of Truth, whom the world cannot 
receive” (St. John 14:17). Observe this, of all our festivals, Pente- 
cost is the least appreciated by the world. They cannot enter into it; 
it requires a spiritual mind to receive what it offers and to delight in 
its celebration. 

Observe also that there is less preparation in parish churches for 
Pentecost than for Christmas and Easter. Not strange then that the 
joy and rapture of the Apostolic Church are sadly missing when the 
Pentecost announcement is made, “The Comforter is here!” 

What Advent is to Christmas and what Lent is to Easter, the 
Week of Expectation is to Pentecost. Let us bestir ourselves during 
these days —- days of spiritual recollection — and pray perseveringly 
for the gifts of the Holy Spirit. The promise is given that our 
prayers will be answered. St. John 15:13-17. 


—Theodore E. Matson 


A LITANY TO GOD THE HOLY GHOST 


(Based on the explanation of the Third Article of the Apostles’ Creed 
in Luther’s Small Catechism.) 


O Holy Ghost, Lord and Giver of life, 

O Holy Ghost, Inspiration of the Prophets, 

O Holy Ghost, Guide and Helper of the faithful: 
R. We worship and glorify Thee. 


Because we were conceived and born in sin, 

Because there is no merit or worthiness in us, 

Because we cannot by our own reason or strength believe in Jesus 
Christ: 

R. Mercifully help, us, O Holy Ghost. 
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That Thou wouldest call, gather, enlighten and sanctify the Church, 
That Thou wouldest preserve her in union with Jesus Christ, 
That Thou wouldest guard her and keep her in the true faith: 

R. We thank Thee, O Holy Ghost. 


Because Thou dost daily forgive us all our sins, 
Because Thou wilt raise up us and all the dead at the last day, 
Because Thou wilt grant everlasting life to us and to all who believe 
in Christ: 
R. We thank Thee, O Holy Ghost. 
O God, the Father in heaven: 
R. Have mercy upon us. 
O God, the Son, Redeemer of the world: 
R. Have mercy upon us. 
O God, the Holy Ghost: 
R. Have mercy upon us. 
O Holy Trinity, One God: 
R. Have mercy upon us. 
Our Father, Who art in heaven 
Charles Jerome Shimer 


THE MODERN MIND AND THE 
CHURCH YEAR 


Many people look upon the retention of historic, liturgical orders 
and forms as anachronisms inappropriate to the modern mind. They 
speak of form somewhat as Schleiermacher does in the Reden. as an 
evidence of a ‘formerly vital truth, once apprehended by the Church 
in past ages, but now misunderstood and repeated by her lips and 
not by her heart and mind. There is, on the surface, a general hos- 
tility to liturgical order, as if it were of necessity and by definition 
uncongenial to the spirit. People have said to me many times that 
they would prefer that the minister would “pray from his heart” 
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and make up his own prayers as he goes along instead of reading 
them out of a book. In the back of these persons’ minds is the idea 
of the Spirit as speaking directly to the individual man rather than 
through the Sacred Scriptures and the Church. This accounts fot 
the high premium placed upon spontaneity and “unpremedi- 
tated art” in worship. A remark like this reveals a psychological 
naiveté which over-rates not only the value but the possibility of 
spontaneity. It is a naiveté which trusts a moment’s insight more 
than a thousand years of continuous practice. Further, it is a kind 
of Romanticism that confuses spontaneity and freedom to the aber- 
ration of both. Individualism in its most superficial aspect is canon- 
ized, and the value of tradition is sacrificed through misunderstand- 
ing. 

The justifiable aspect of these arguments against liturgical usage, 
is found in a type of devout pietism that is jealous of the warmth 
and fervor of religious “experience.” Much of this criticism arises 
out of a reaction to the unreflecting way in which historical usages 
have been practiced. All of these criticisms have this in common, 
however, that they move on the level of technique and do not once 
consider the message of the liturgy; they criticise all of the possible 
aberrations without penetrating beneath the crust of the superficial 
to discern the true intention of the liturgy and their possible disagree- 
ment with that. Guided by a shallow and perverse emotional reac- 
tion against the use of historic, liturgical orders, the modern mind has 
often rejected these orders without perceiving the real reason for 
such rejection. 

There is a real reason why the historical usages are uncongenial 
to the modern mind, and that is simply that the modern mind has lost 
the faith that these usages represent. The difference is no longer 
between one kind of practice or another; it is the difference between 
the historic Christian faith and the belief of the modern mind. Cal- 
vin’s ideal i.e., that we should employ only those practices found in 
the New Testament, was theoretically harmless, but psychologically 
dangerous, for it assumed that sixteenth century men would have the 
same sense of the reality of Christ in His visible absence as the men 
in the New Testament had in His remembered presence. It is psycho- 
logically necessary that, if men in worship and faith are expected to 
transform visible absence into remembered Presence, the laws of 
“remembering” have to be observed. Iconoclastic Protestantism 
was too young and impetuous to see that in traditional, liturgical us- 
ages adjustments were made to the practical nature of men. The 
radical reformers, Calvin and Zwingli, preached theoretical depravity, 
but expected great practical strength. They had great insights, but 
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they mistook the Church for a group of individuals with some pro- 
found truths, neglecting the fact that the Church was founded to be 
the vehicle of these profound truths. The Bride of Christ, in theory, 
condescending to the weak and the poor, the inspiration of those seek- 
ing to create the beautiful became a storm center where the artist, 
the saint, and the musician were abhorred and where the black-robed 
professor with his black book dictated the faith in terms less ratio- 
cinative than St. Thomas but almost as binding. Reformed Protest- 
antism lost historic practice, yet tried sincerely, and unsuccessfully, 
te preserve historic faith. Its low appreciation of the arts and human 
instrumentalities in general left it with a practice inadequate and un- 
imaginative. Into the void left by the indiscriminate purging of good 
and bad practice alike, came seven other devils perhaps worse than 
the first, rationalism, Bibliolatry and then the icon-smashing “en- 
lightenment” with its gradual relativization and final surrender of the 
historic Faith. 

In this paper one element of historic usage, the Church Year, will 
be considered in relafion to modern theology and to the expression of 
the unique and decisive centrality of Christ in historic Christianity. 
The Church Year and the theological values which it seeks to preserve 
and proclaim will furnish the background against which the teachings 
of liberal Christianity will be contrasted. If the thesis of this paper 
is true, it should be clear that the modern mind has rejected historic 
usage, not only because of temperamental reactions to ceremonial 
rigidity, but also and primarily because the modern mind no longer 
believes in the unique and decisive position of the Incarnate God in 
the Christian Faith. 

It may be said that there is some variation in the calendars of 
the various branches of Christianity. It may also be said that at 
times the central position of Christ has been obscured in the Church 
Year due to unwarranted additions and corruptions. Both state- 
ments are partially true. There is some variation in the various 
calendars, but the variations are minor, and may easily be over- 
emphasized. 

Further, the calendar has at times suffered corruptions, but the 
sin has usually been a sacrifice of simplicity rather than a sacrifice of 
the central position of our Lord. It would appear that, where the 
Church has existed among civilized, responsible people, never has any 
truly catholic, liturgical usage suffered such corruption as to become 
as diluted and indecisive in its treatment of Christ as has much of 
modern liberal theology. 

The Church Year revolves about Christ as a satellite about its 
planet. First we place ourselves among those who dwelled in dark- 
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ness and rejoiced in God’s promise that He would send a great Light, 
and then we celebrate the coming of that Light. We follow Him 
throughout His ministry, and we walk the way of the cross with Him. 
The Church Year proclaims that God really did become flesh and 
walk among us. We celebrate everything that happened to Him. 
Every gracious act is a festival! There is an indissoluble bond be- 
tween the Person of the Redeemer and His redeeming work. The 
Person and the work are presented as an organic unity, the one in- 
telligible in the light of the other. Christ is presented on the one 
hand as One who was completely man, as if it were impossible to 
draw Him too deeply into nature and flesh. We hear again and 
again, indeed, celebrate the fact that he ate, drank, slept, was wang 
sad and joyful. 

Perhaps it will be thought that here is an emphasis that is un- 
deniably congenial to the modern theologian. Has not modern 
theology given us the Man Jesus? The answer to this must be “no,’ 
because the modern mind does not want to take the manhood of 
Jesus so seriously. Even when modern theologians assert the true 
manhood of Jesus, they are bent upon emphasizing the points wherein 
Jesus differed from most men. They emphasize His aptness in 
handling situations, His psychological insight, His penetrating intelli- 
gence and His tenderness. They point up His high moral and spiritual 
qualities. Christ is seen as a religious genius of extraordinarily high 
moral purpose. To liberal theology the ordinary incidents in Christ’s 
life appear mundane and inconsequential. It seems peculiar to the 
modern mind that we should celebrate the things in Christ’s life that 
make Him like other men. At the same time, it is this identity of 
Christ and the true man that is one of the treasures exhibited day by 
day in the Church Year. 

Modern theology is thus in quite a dilemma. It cannot accept 
the miracles, especially the “crude” ones that contradict “known” 
laws, and yet, it is embarrassed by the mundane quality of Christ’s 
ordinary life. A simple canon points the way out for modern theo- 
logy: In the life of Jesus of Nazareth, affirm what genius can explain; 
deny the rest, unless it lends itself to sentimental use, and in that 
case use it, but do not make a festival out of it. So we see the first 
cleavage between the Church Year and the modern mind, between 
the Man Jesus, and the extraordinary Christ. 

_A second water-shed between the Church Year and liberal theo- 
logy is the careful selectivity of liberal theology and the apparent in- 
difference to selectivity in the Church Year. In the calendar, the 
miraculous and the mundane are celebrated side by side in such a 
way as to imply indifference to general human standards, and, yet, 
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in a way that shows them both as the works of God on earth. To the 
modern mind, causes are more important than specific events; general 
principles are more important than words in context. The liberal 
church does not have a calendar, because the emphasis is not on time, 
but on timelessness. The dated quality of the Church Year, with its 
celebration of events which it believes to have been decisive for all 
of history, is in real contrast to an undated aspiration toward the reali- 
zation of ideal possibilities some time in the future. The liberal 
church sometimes devotes a Sunday to one of its interests, usually 
naming that day after some moral quality which it has found “ex- 
emplified” in Jesus and “so necessary” in the “world today”! It is 
ironic to observe how these eternal and universal principles are 
celebrated once or twicee in some section of the Church and are then 
promptly forgotten or discarded in favor of newer interests, while at 
the same time, a thoroughly dated, remotely located incident in the 
life of Jesus will be celebrated almost universally and continually for 
nineteen hundred years. It would seem that the Word really had to 
become Flesh in order to live among us, and that as living Flesh, It 
must defy all attempts to turn It back into abstract Principle. 
Further, it is significant that the Sundays in the calendar are 
named after the Gospels rather than after the Epistles. The con- 
gregation sits for “instruction” in the Epistle but rises in praise at the 
announcement of the “Holy” Gospel. The Epistle normally contains 
teachings and advice; the Gospel is a narration of an event in Christ’s 
life. Liberal theologians would have to reverse the postures, because 
for them salvation is not a decisive action but a mediation of timeless 
ideas. Historic faith worships a Christ that is Victor over sin and 
death; the modern mind admires a great Teacher who “redeems” 
them from ignorance and bondage to superstitition. When general 
principles are emphasized, a great premium is placed upon the Teach- 
er. The important thing about the teacher, however, is the informa- 
tion he can impart. If his ideas are incomparable, the adjective is ap- 
plied to him, but only in a generally acknowledged extravagance of 
devotion. His qualities and function are neither unique nor indis- 
pensable. He will be unnecessary to us, as soon as he has taught us 
what he knows. His very function is to be superseded and to the 
extent that he succeeds as a great teacher, his best disciples will super- 
sede him. We do not celebrate the events of the teacher’s life, because 
they are not of more than sentimental importance. Many students 
seem to think that a teacher’s life does not have “events”. Certainly 
the student does not feel any dependence upon any one of these 
events. If the teacher should meet an unusual situation of conflict 
wherein compromise was undesirable, and he should have the courage 
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to die for the Truth, the highest name we could give to his “sacrifice” 
would be “heroism”. His death would be indecisive for us, because 
it would contribute no more than an added emotional coloring to his 
teaching. We would depend upon his “heroism” in no special way. 
In modern theology “Good Friday” can hardly be distinguished from 
“All Saints’ Day,” and the cross of Christ blurs into a mere exempli- 
fication of a courageous willingness to die for an ideal, while the 
“cross” which all Christians should be ready to bear is a parallel 
willingness to persevere at all costs. How different this is from the 
faith that produced the martyrs, a faith in the Man on the center cross 
who by His Holy Passion obtained once and for all salvation for us 
and for all mankind. 

This immediately suggests a third important element implicit in 
the use of the Christian calendar. It is what von Hildebrand in Per- 
sonality and the Liturgy calls “a sense of discrito”, best translated 
for our purpose as a sense of discrimination or proportion. The 
Church discriminates between the events in Jesus’ life and the acts 
of the apostles and saints. There are “major” and “minor” festivals. 
and some days take “precedence” over others. This implies a value 
judgement on the part of the Church. There is real significance in 
the fact that all of the major festivals, of which there are approximate- 
ly thirty-two, celebrate some event in the life of Christ. Three ex- 
ceptions to this rule may be listed: Pentecost, the Feast of the Holy 
Trinity, and Reformation Day. All Apostles, Evangelists’ and 
Martyrs’ days are lesser festivals. Here the Church shows its “sense 
of discrito”, its feeling for balance and proportion. Christ is at the 
center. He is raised above all men. His life and His death are en- 
veloped in an aura of holiness and blessedness which make His Name 
above every other name, not only in theory but in practice. Christ 
is presented as God. 

In spite of occasional corruptions of the historic Church Year in 
the Roman branch of the Church, this pattern remains relatively clear 
and unobliterated. The feasts of the Blessed Virgin Mary have on oc- 
casion become sentimentally almost as important as Mother’s Day, 
but, because of the structure of the Church Year, they still remain 
subordinate, and the spirit of discrimination works perpetually to 
call the Church back to a sense of proportion, even while the line of 
good judgement may have been crossed for the moment. One of the 
qualities of strength in the Church Year is that it can survive cor- 
ruption. Purity and beauty have been preserved, therefore, not in 
the destruction of the pattern, but by applying its own inherent 
standards of balance and proportion more rigorously. 

This process of “discrito” goes on all the time. Mistakes in 
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judgement are called abuses; corrections of mistakes are called re- 
forms. The invisible norm upon which the “spirit of discrito” functions 
is Jesus Christ, the only Son of God, as the divine and holy Center 
of Christian faith and practice. 


The modern mind has little of this spirit of discrimination, because 
it has discarded not only the practice of the Church Year, but the 
very norm upon which the calendar was constructed. The elaborate 
but unspecific schedule of observance of most liberal churches, shows 
that they have the spirit of celebration but not much to celebrate. 
The recent attempts to capture this emotional and spiritual energy 
and put it to work on various projects of a social nature is a noble 
attempt that does not need condemnation to make it fail. Its own 
inner poverty makes decay inevitable. Vast social movements in the 
Church have arisen out of great faith rather than unused energy. 
The schedule of observance of the liberal church is a list of good 
intentions that have become too remotely related to the Source 
of all good. An intransigent indentification of American standards 
of value and God’s will to redeem the world has contributed to the 
acceptance on the part of the American Church of a Messianic 
mission to bring these standards to the world. Sundays are devoted 
to what liberal churchmen think are common American and Chris- 
tian ideals. Christ is crowded out by His own good character. A 
feeling of Messianic mission without the Messiah is a very dangerous 
thing, even for well meaning people. 


The use of the Church calendar, year after year, which implies 
the celebration of the same events each year is the Churches’ 
proclamation that “progress” begins with Christ. God is interested in 
human values, but Christ is the Redeemer, not history or the 
American dollar. Should “progress” cease then, while the Church 
preaches Christ? The answer to this is that “progress” has ceased 
when the Church no longer preaches Christ, for without Christ both 
virtue and vice become demonic. If the Church cannot give Christ 
to the world, it were better that it should not give them anything 
else. Education, refinement, strong minds and bodies from “good, 
clean living,” all become instruments of evil, apart from the Man 
who makes them objects of redemption. The Church Year with 
its emphasis upon Christ first, proclaims that what we think is 
good, is evil until Redemption comes. 


It is not inferred that a Church could not teach this truth apart 
from the Church Year, nor is it implied that the Church Year guaran- 
tees that a Church with a calendar cannot err. It does mean, how- 
ever, that in the historic calendar, a spirit of discrito is at work in 
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the Church, and that while human values have been given a place 
and men’s sacrifices have been honored, the Redeeming acts of 
God in Jesus Christ are presented as the key to all meaning, all 
action and all history. These are distinctions to which the modern 
mind appears oblivious. Nothing is central but the “good life,” and 
with the relaxing of moral vigor, “good” is coming to mean “comfort- 
able.” Even the formerly central intention of the “imitation” of Christ 
has degenerated far below its theoretical limitations and consists 
now in contributing to the poor overseas, attending church suppers 
“religiously,” and sending the children to Sunday School if the 
weather is fair. 

Further, in the historic Church Year, there is a clear and chaste 
simplicity. There is a beautiful naiveté that simply presents Christ 
as He was in speech and in action. This simplicity itself is in vivid 
contrast to the practice of the modern mind. Modern practice, pain- 
fully aware of the complexity of present day life and thought, has 
become suspicious of everything simple. If the liberal church should 
abandon its vain attempt to be as contemporaneous as the morning 
newspaper and decide to design a Church Year, psychologists, 
sociologists, economists, scientists, social workers and probably even 
the representatives and the United Nations would be called in. The 
calendar would have to be vast and panoramic, with tremendous 
psychological ramifications and stupendous social consequences. The 
transfiguration of the world would have to be not only immediate but 
obvious, at least as obvious as speaking choirs and trick lighting 
effects could make it appear. In its success in dead-end subjectivity 
and blind-alley ecstasy the liberal church is only outdone by Holly- 
wood, and it does not yet appear whose the final triumph will be. 
Both mirror a common nakedness, in spite of apparent lushness, 
a common voiceless emptiness, in spite of all their sound and fury. 
Both would find a new Olympus more congenial than a new Jerusa- 
lem, for both are in spirit more closely related to the same secular 
source, the Renaissance. 

Perhaps it is to the credit of modern theology as well as to 
its blame that it is so much a part of the age in which its lives. The 
most conspicuous factor in our age is science. Perhaps it is natural, 
therefore, that modern theology should adopt a scientific attitude 
and method. Liberal theology is, however, a good example of the 
fact that to the extent that religion becomes a science in the modern 
sense it surrenders the Christian Gospel, because in its relationship 
to the world and to reason, to fact and to experience, as well as in 
its conception of truth and of history, of the Church and of the 
social enterprise, the Christian faith is unscientific, unhistoric, un- 
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reasonable, unsatisfied with being a “department” of knowledge 
with a pragmatically assigned function. 

If liberal church practice could be said to be based on a scientific 
approach to religion, perhaps the Historic Church Year could be 
compared to a religious approach that includes an insight into the 
nature of the arts. The arts are related to history in a way similar 
to the way in which religion is related to history, and, in this respect, 
they are both in contrast to science. Copernicus has been discredited, 
but Michelangelo is still adored. It is the nature of the arts, on 
the one hand, to conserve a value perceived; it is the nature of 
science, on the other hand, to explore the realm of possibility for 
new facts. A work of art is not absolute, but it has a personal element 
which we trust; science is, likewise, relative but is without a per- 
sonal aspect, and so we pass from fact to fact, always seeking the 
least conditional. Perhaps it is the nature of historic faith that 
makes the arts amenable to its conservation and expression, while 
liberal theology, bent on discovery, spends its energies on exploration, 
rather than on expression. Christian faith proclaims the truth in 
Jesus Christ and employs the arts in making this proclamation; 
liberal theology seeks the truth and employs the scientific method. 
The contrast between the liberal church and the Church Year is 
in a way seen as a contrast between art and science. 

We have seen that there is a great contrast in the faith im- 
plied in the historic calendar of the Church and the teachings of 
modern liberalism. In the historic Church Year, there is a confident 
and simple celebration of all of the events of Christ’s life, the 
ordinary and the miraculous alike, as if these are the works by 
which God achieved salvation for all mankind once and for all 
through Jesus Christ. A spirit of discrimination presents Christ, 
ever and always, as the unique and decisive Incarnation of God in 
human flesh. In the Church Year, God’s goodness, God’s Kingdom 
and God’s time are not confused with moral character, the state 
and world history. Christ’s centrality is presented with the simplicity 
and devotion that we find in great art. 

In the liberal church we find the ordinary Jesus inconsequential, 
and the miraculous Christ embarrassing. We find an interest in 
general principles and truths which make the events of Jesus’ life of 
passing significance. Jesus becomes a teacher whose teaching must 
some day be superseded. There is a lack of discrimination which 
confuses redemption and history and human values for God’s good- 
ness. This confusion leads to a man-centered religious practice 
that is more interested in causes and states of feeling than in 
presenting Christ as Lord. Finally, the liberal church shows, in 
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its employment of and dependence upon the scientific method, 
that it is seeking rather than proclaiming a truth. 

One more thing should be said in closing. The spirit of the Church 
Year is not even congenial to modern revivals of “orthodoxy” of the 
so-called sixteenth century variety. Karl Barth and Emil Brunner, 
both representatives of this movement, are far too anxious in their 
presentation of “Jesus of Nazareth” to be at ease in the historic 
usage. They would celebrate Christmas, Good Friday and Easter, 
but what of the other “major” festivals? There would always be 
the fear that we would fail to distinguish between the “Jesus” 
who healed the blind man and the “Christ” of faith. Both would 
not quite trust the Christ which the historic calendar celebrates. 
For reasons different from those of modern theology, they seem to 
prefer a speculative search. They wish to trust a hidden, divine 
“personality” in human form. The events in the life of Jesus of 
Nazareth should be read, because they are, after all, the witness which 
we have, but the events of that life are not such as should be cele- 
brated as the acts of God on earth. Here we see that the clear light 
of the Church Year seeks out latent Appolinarianism as well as 
liberalism, for it will know and celebrate no other Lord, than He 
who revealed himself in the Flesh in Jesus Christ. The Church 
Year stands as the constant and perennial invitation to all men to 
come unto the Lamb of God that takes away the sin of the world. 


—William H. Baar. 


TIME FOR HOUSE-CLEANING 


The respect shown to the Body of Christ by Joseph of Arimathea 
and by Nicodemus may well be taken as an example by the pastors 
of the Church of Christ. To these two good men was committed by 
Providence the dead Body of Christ; but to the clergy is committed 
Christ’s living, glorified, actually present Body in the Holy Euch- 
arist. How disgraceful therefore it is to find that the pastor, to 
whom is committed such high trust, treats the Body of Christ with 
disrespect. In many churches the altar is dingy, dirty, squalid. 
Chalice and ciborium are of the cheapest metal, tarnished and 
worn out. Crucifix and candlesticks have seen better days. Cheap 
ornaments are covered with untidy tinsel no housewife would 
tolerate in her house. Spots of old and blackened tallow are upon 
the moth-eaten altar cloth. The altar linens are soiled and untidy. 
Back of the altar are tucked away the left-overs of antediluvian 
Christmas tree tinsel, never again to be’ used—along with ancient 
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synodical reports no one ever read nor ever will read—and the 
sacristan’s mops and dustpans. And then the pastor solemnly in- 
tones: “How amiable are Thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts! My soul 
longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts of the Lord; my heart 
and my flesh crieth out for the living God!” 

Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, laymen, will arise in the 
judgment and condemn such pastors; for these two good men (blessed 
be their memory) greatly honored the dead Body of Jesus, whereas 
untidy pastors dishonor the living Body, Soul, and Divinity of 
Jesus Christ, the Head of the Church. 

Ye pastors of the Body of Christ, clean house if your church 
is in need of a thorough house-cleaning, clean house at once. “The 
zeal of Thine house hath eaten Me up” (St. John 2:17). So spake the 
Savior Whom ye serve. Serve Him with clean hands holding clean 
vessels. 

—Otto Klett 


NEWS FROM EUROPE 


The Rev. Carlton H. Mall, pastor of Grace Church, Westchester, 
Ill., recently returned from a three month’s tour of eleven European 
countries, communicates to UNA SANCTA the following comments 
on the liturgical movement in various national Churches of the 
Augsburg Confession. 


“Holland. The Lutheran liturgical movement in the Netherlands 
started in the mid-thirties. President van Heest, head of the Church 
in the Netherlands and himself one of the movement’s leaders, 
informed me that about twenty of the fifty Dutch Lutheran clergy 
are liturgically minded, although the attitude of the congregations— 
understandably enough in the light of Holland’s history—is still 
anti-liturgical, so that even the cross and the candles on the altar of 
the main Lutheran church in Amsterdam are considered a daring 
‘innovation.’ Nevertheless, some of the pastors have succeeded in 
modifying the prevailing, generally Protestantizing, order of service 
to the extent of introducing the confession of sins, Kyrie, and Gloria 
in excelsis. The Sunday morning that I attended the ‘Old’ Lutheran 
Church in Amsterdam, which was built three centuries ago and 
of which President van Heest is pastor, the congregation numbered 
about 500 worshippers. The vestrymen, in striped trousers and tails, 
sat in the left front of the church, their hymnals and black silk 
top hats lying on the rails before them. President van Heest’s 
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family sat opposite the vestrymen. The choir sang Bach music. 
Associated with President van Heest in the leadership of the liturgical 
movement in Holland is Dr. W. J. Kooiman, who represents the 
Church of the Augsburg Confession on the faculty of the University 
of Amsterdam. These two men have done extensive research 
and some of their findings have been published in a few volumes 
of necessarily limited circulation. A Lutheran Church Music Con- 
ference, under the chairmanship of the Rev. William Miulde, was 
initiated about two years ago. 

“France. In France the liturgical movement enjoys whole-hearted 
official, but limited lay and clerical support. In the Church of the Re- 
demption in downtown Paris, Bishop Frank Wheatcroft, an ardent 
liturgical student, has succeeded in restoring crucifix and candles 
to the altar. The editor of the official paper of the Church of the 
Augsburg Confession in France is also liturgically minded. 

“Germany. Side by side with the well-known Berneuchen move- 
ment, which originated, strangely enough, in liturgically impover- 
ished Wuerttemberg twenty years ago and which is currently headed 
by the Bishop of Oldenburg, Dr. Staehlin, is the Alpirsbach move- 
ment, named after the village where it began and presently led 
by Pfarrer Goeltz of Wankheim near Tuebingen. Whereas the former 
concerns itself primarily with contemporary needs, the latter em- 
phasizes medieval traditions. 

“Scandinavia. I was privileged to attend and address a five-day 
liturgical conference in the fifteenth century Carmelite monastery 
and church (St. Mary’s) in Helsinggr, Denmark. Papers were also 
read by the Rev. Knut Peters (“The Medieval Tradition in the North”) 
and the Rev. Artur Adell (“A Common Work Toward a Common 
Goal”) of Sweden, by Pastor Nielsen (“The Psalter as Understood 
by Historical Criticism and by the Gospel”) of Denmark, and Pas- 
tor Saeverud (“The Breviary in the Congregation”) of Norway. The 
. conference was held to promote interest in the recitation of the 
daily office. Pastor Adell said in part: 

“When we speak of life we must make a distinction among 
the various kinds of life. We mean a life in Christ as in St. John 1. 
Our goal must be high, but we must take one step at a time. We 
must start in small groups, but they must not be allowed to became 
sectarian. I prefer to start out with the Sunday school and the con- 
firmands rather than with their elders. The breviary must be re- 
established in he Church through the children of the Confirmation 
Classes who have been taught to lead the congregation when such 
services are held.’ 

Finnish and Danish participants in the conference emphasized 
the need for corporate fellowship and for private confession. A 
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memorable feature of the conference was the daily processional. 
Two by two we walked from the monastery, singing the office hymn, 
through the beautifully-arched hallways to the rear of the vener- 
able church and then down the long center aisle to the candle-lit 
chancel, where we took our place in the choir stalls.” 


CONTEMPORANEA 


A Workshop of Worship is currently under consideration by the 
Commission on Worship of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. Andover-Newton Theological School is the ten- 
tative place, the last two weeks in June the tentative time. Ross 
Snyder, Associate Professor of Religious Education, the Chicago The- 
ological Seminary (Congregational-Christian), is chairman of the 
committee on arrangements. 


UNA SANCTA Editor, Chaplain (Lt. Col.) Arthur Carl Piepkorn, 
has received the distinction of being appointed Acting Commandant 
of the Chaplain School at Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania. Fellow 
staff-members and readers of this magazine congratulate Dr. Piep- 
korn and pray God’s guidance upon him. 

Devotional activities this past Lent have brought encouraging 
news from various parishes. Grace Church, Allentown, Penna., offered 
Private Confession and Absolution on Silent Saturday. Ebenezer 
Church, Chicago, had daily Matins during Lent both at 7:30 and 8:15. 
Holy Sacraments, St. Louis, conducted a Quiet Day for women on 
Tuesday of the week after Passion Sunday, beginning with Private 
Absolution and the Holy Communion, using the Hours reconstructed 
from The Lutheran Hymnal, and concluding in the afternoon. 

From St. Mark’s, Scranton, Penna., comes this announcement for 
Rogate Sunday, “God willing with weather permitting we shall hold 
part of our morning worship outdoors on the church lawn. You will 
appreciate the food on your dinner table by the reminder of God’s 
blessing on the crops and harvest and the spring time planting.” 


EVERYDAY. A slip-sheet in the Annunciation issue of UNA 
SANCTA announced the publication of this excellent devotional book- 
let edited by the Rev. C. P. Harry, D.D., and revised by the staff of 
UNA SANCTA. Delays have occurred in this publication, so that it 
is still not ready for sale. However, it is sincerely hoped that by the 
time this issue is in your hands the new EVERYDAY will be ready. 
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Those who have already placed orders are asked to be patient. Those 
who have not yet ordered will note that the price of this 64-page 
manual for private devotions will be 40c a copy postpaid, or $35.00 a 
hundred plus postage, or $250.00 a thousand plus postage. It includes 
a devotional analysis of the Holy Communion, a wide list of prayers 
and collects, seasonal devotions, Christian customs, and short litanies. 
Its light cardboard cover carries a symbol of the Una Sancta. 


The ANNUNCIATION issue carried the statement that reprints 
of articles in previous isues would be available if enough orders would 
be placed. Readers will please note that this is not an announcement 
of availability, but only an investigation to inquire if the demand 
warrants the reprinting. Your requests will be appreciated and filed, 
but you are asked not to send money. The single exception is “The 
Way of the Cross” which may be had now in single copies or quan- 
tities for 10c per copy. © 


WRITERS IN THIS ISSUE. The Rev. Theodore E. Matson is 
pastor of Ebenezer Church, Chicago, and staff member of UNA 
SANCTA. The Rev. Charles J. Shimer, S.T.M., is pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania. The Rev. Otto Klett, staff member 
of UNA SANCTA, is pastor of St. John’s Church, Dakota, Minnesota. 
The Rev. Carlton H. Mall is pastor of Grace Church, Westchester, 
Illinois. The Rev. William H. Baar, writer of the feature article, is a 
recent Navy chaplain and a graduate student at Yale Divinity School, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

It is planned that the next issue (St. Mary Magdalene) will fea- 
ture a translation of a portion of the recent work edited by Dr. Her- 
man Sasse, “Vom Sakrament des Altars”. 
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